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well known to all students of prosody, but that the effect of such prac- 
tice is as " subtle " as that possible of attainment by the use of 
" Cadenced Verse " could easily be proved not to be so had I space 
for citations, and the object of a scansion to which " we cannot with- 
out pain force our utterance to conform " is not very clear. 

The fact cannot be sufficiently insisted upon that we moderns 
write poetry to be spoken and not merely read with the eye, for your 
reviewer's statement that he finds pleasure in the knowledge that a 
metrical line will scan even though he cannot read it into the pattern 
without torturing the natural accents of the words, is simply to say 
that his vision takes comfort in an ordered arrangement which he 
believes should be present even though he cannot hear it. 

The question is too long to treat adequately here. It has already 
been gone into at some length in your pages ; by Dr. Patterson in " New 
Verse and New Prose," in The North American Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1918, by me in " A Consideration of Modern Poetry," again 
in the " North American " for January, 1917, by me also in " The 
Rhythms of Free Verse" in 1 he Dial of January 17th, 1918. The 
subject is carried still farther in a forthcoming article " Some Musical 
Analogies in Modern Poetry " to be published in the Musical 
Quarterly. 

Your reviewer seems to think that " polyphonic prose " and 
" vers libre " are the same thing. Needless to say they are quite dis- 
tinct, as a perusal of the above-mentioned articles will prove to him. 
But what he means by saying that " words make us think, polyphonic 
prose will not let us think " I am at a loss to conjecture. I have been 
blamed for many things, but never for a paucity of ideas in my poems. 
" Over-intellectualised " is a charge to which I am painfully accus- 
tomed, to be accused of writing poetry for the mere beauty of words 
is a new, and not altogether unpleasurable, sensation. I should take 
more joy in it, however, did I not know it to be profoundly untrue, 
and I beg to ask my highly imaginative critic how on earth one can 
use words " for the sake of their mere connotation." What he means 
is simply, I take it, that I go too fast for him. I have heard that 
before, and it is probably true. At any rate, I welcome it as the only 
direct bit of criticism of the book in question which the paper contains. 

Alas! Coleridge wrote Kubla Khan and not I. But, in spite 
of the fact that the " suggestiveness " of his words is " subdued to the 
formal decorum of ordinary, sane human thought," I fear that that 
divine and exuberant fragment can scarcely make a larger claim on 
those qualities, in its entirety, than can my plainer, heavier, more 
simple-thoughted volume Can Grande. 

Yielding me the palm for sanity is but to say that Coleridge wins 
the toss for poetry. This indeed your reviewer, emerging from his 
confusion, must, I feel certain, allow. Amy Lowell. 

Brookline, Mass. 

THE REVIEWER RETORTS 

Sir, — In my review of Can Grande's Castle I said that certain 
merits of that composition tempted me to believe that Miss Lowell 
had " really developed a new and immensely powerful art." This was 
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perhaps an extravagance. If so, I apologize for the hyperbolical 
praise. Certainly I had no intention of charging Miss Lowell or any 
one else with having perversely or profanely and in defiance of the 
law of evolution created something totally new. Simply it seemed to 
me that polyphonic prose, as written by Miss Lowell, being an explora- 
tion of possibilities hitherto never fully tested, is virtually a new art — 
the " new poetry," if you please, of the present generation. The ques- 
tion whether this (virtually) new poetry is destined to supersede the 
old, I really thought discussable and worth discussing. 

That I attempted to argue this question, instead of examining the 
poem in detail, is doubtless due, as Miss Lowell suggests, to my limita- 
tions—those limitations which prevent me from finding full satisfac- 
tion for my ear or my understanding in the polyphonic prose. De- 
tailed comments upon an author's use of a somewhat new technique 
are, in my opinion, best written by one who approves of that technique. 

Finding my disposition to enjoy Miss Lowell's poem thwarted 
in some way, I sought to determine the nature of the obstacles that 
interfered with my enjoyment. This mode of procedure did not result 
in my writing the kind of criticism that Miss Lowell regards as inter- 
esting or important — for which I am sorry. Nevertheless, I consider 
my method legitimate. It is by judgments arrived at in some such 
way by thousands of people that Miss Lowell's work will ultimately 
stand or fall. 

Proceeding in this manner, I thought that I discovered two 
hindrances — difficulties based, I hope, not upon personal caprice, or 
prejudice, or sheer ignorance, but upon causes which might be fairly 
supposed to have somewhat similar effects on a considerable number 
of readers besides myself. These I accordingly attempted to explain. 

My effort at explanation raised large questions which I did not, 
and do not now, presume to decide authoritatively. In two particulars, 
however, Miss Lowell has mistaken my meaning, and in regard to 
these I shall attempt brief rectification. 

In the first place, I do not " find pleasure in the knowledge that 
a metrical line will scan," nor does my "vision take comfort in an 
ordered arrangement which I believe should be present even if I cannot 
hear it." How any human being could find such pleasure or take such 
comfort, I am frankly unable to conceive. The test of verse, surely, 
is the ear; and I have not maintained the contrary. In reading verse in 
ordinary metre, I am aware that certain lines are of the same length. 
On trying to discover the cause of this effect, I find that each of these 
lines occupies the same time as measured by the metrical foot. From 
this I do not draw the conclusion that the scansion is all in all, or 
that any system of scansion must in all cases be rigidly applied; I draw 
merely the inference that the foot-and-line system — even when utter- 
ance is not exactly conformed to its pattern— does afford a measure of 
the line. Some lines of English poetry, I find, can scarcely be scanned 
at all: attempts to scan them are unconvincing. From this I draw 
not the conclusion that the foot-and-line system is purely artificial, 
but merely the inference that to take considerable liberties with this 
system does not impair the effect of verse, provided the general metrical 
scheme is not broken down or abandoned. 
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In the second place, I did not say or suggest that Miss Lowell 
lacks intellect. On the contrary, I am inclined to think that no one 
not extraordinarily intellectual and extraordinarily proliferous of ideas 
could write the polyphonic prose with even moderate success. I do 
not believe, for example that Wordsworth could by any possibility 
have written polyphonic prose. I do not mean simply that he would 
have refused to have anything to do with it, or that he was incapable 
of understanding it : I mean that if he had understood the theory of 
polyphonic prose and had wanted to write it, he would have been 
unable to make a passably good showing in it, because I do not believe 
that he possessed the intellectual subtlety, or the variety and abundance 
of ideas, that appear to me necessary to make the polyphonic prose 
even tolerable. 

Perhaps the difficulty is, after all, simply that Miss Lowell " goes 
too fast " for me. I accept this explanation as good so far as it goes : 
but I am obliged to look farther. Assuming that the whole truth of 
the matter is that Miss Lowell goes too fast for me, how can I explain 
to myself the fact that Shakespeare, or Browning, or Francis Thomp- 
son, does not go too fast for me. I do not, of course, mean to imply 
that Miss Lowell ought to have written the works of Shakespeare, 
Browning, or Francis Thompson, any more than in my review I meant 
to suggest that it was a pity that she had not written Kubla Khan. The 
question is at present solely concerning rapidity. When I approach 
the subject from this point of view, I find myself arriving at the same 
conclusion as before. Miss Lowell's rapidity is not wholly due, I think, 
to the fact that her thoughts throng thick, or to the fact that the 
subtlety of her ideas makes them hard to follow : it is due in part to the 
fact that whereas the older poets formally defined their thoughts, con- 
serving the interests of matter-of-fact thinking and making each word 
quite as much a part of a definite statement as a challenge to imagina- 
tion, Miss Lowell, playing up the suggestion or connotation of her 
words in what is to me a rather bewildering fashion, constrains me 
to proceed from suggestion to suggestion rather than from idea to 
idea, and thus more or less effectually baffles my desire to think in the 
usual way even when I am reading highly imaginative poetry. Such 
is my imperfect and possibly erroneous explanation of the phenomenon 
which Miss Lowell calls her going too fast for me. C. G. 

Canton, New York. 

CONSTITUTIONS AND TREATIES 
Sir, — I have recently run across some old statements that seem 
to be particularly appropriate at the present time. 

In Bourrienne's Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, Vol. II., page 217, 
will be found a reference to the opinion which Napoleon entertained 
for the Constitution of the French Republic while he was still the First 
Consul. My opinion is that some people in this country seem to regard 
our own Constitution in about the same light, since the absentee re- 
ferred to has taken upon himself the direction of all affairs of state. 

At the time in question, there had arisen in the Council of the French 
Republic, a consideration of the manner in which treaties of peace 
should be concluded. Some of the members of the Council were of 



